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Mfore comfortable than ever, the Austin Eight has deep seats 


charm of its own —a charm which comes 
front and rear, flush fitting sliding roof, and is fully sound-proofed. 
: ; from superb tobacco and masterly manu- 
Among chassis features contributed by war experience are: quieter, 3 
, : . a ay facture. It’s larger and firmer than the 

more flexible power unit and improved transmission and steering. 


Available through Austin distributors and dealers S= FZ WS ordinary cigarette, too. 


Also 10 h.p. 4-door, sliding- 


ors inis ar’ ; icences P.S. Inthe wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they smoke 
to holders of Ministry of War Transport Licences. iiatinin tea iiiaatee Al—L, ) y y 


PRICE......€255 plus approx. £71 Purchase Tax. approx. £87 Purchase Tax. 


literally millions of No. 7 every year—and you 
know what sailors are! 
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Useful leather handbag 
with strong tab fasten- 
ing. Lined rayon moire, 
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twoextrapockets. Size 
11 x9ins. Black, brown, 
navy, wine, tan. 
£6.13.10 
Post and packing | /4d. 
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With an _ attractive 
pleated front, a leather 
bag lined rayon moire 
and with purse, mirror 
and two extra pockets. 
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Post and packing | 4d 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1945. 


Fei 5 ine Aan 
pen: 


H.M. THE KING INSPECTING A COPPER CYLINDER CONTAINING A COPY OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 

TO BE PRESERVED FOR POSTERITY. 
When the King inaugurated the vast new Ladybower Reservoir in the Derwent of the August 25 V-J] Number of “ The Illustrated London 
Valley on September 25, he preserved for posterity historic records of the period “ The Times" 
The records, contained in a copper cylinder which His Majesty deposited beneath 
a block of stone forming part of one of the huge overflow shafts, were a copy 


News,"’ a copy of 
of September 25, a set of current coins of the realm, and a 
of the Derwent Valley Water Board's official brochure 
description of the Ladybower Reservoir and its 


copy 
giving a history and 
companion undertakings 
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HE laws that govern the universe are eminently 
sensibl:. They do not operate quickly, and 
therefore, to our short-term human intelligences, they 
do not always seem logical. But taking the long 
view——the view, that is, not of a lifetime but of many 
generations--they will always be found to be meticu- 
lously and flawlessly rational. The mills of God 
grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small. They 
always grind, and they always finish the job. The 
sins of the fathers are visited on the children, even 
unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion. So, for that matter, are the 
virtues. 

I was reminded of this yesterday 
by the conversation of a friend—a 
man of strong religious feeling— 
who had been a member of a local 
Brains Trust and had been ridiculed, 
somewhat to his distress, by other 
and what is sometimes loosely 
termed “ progressive ’’ members of 
the Trust, who had_ vigorously 
maintained that all notions of 
“right ’’ and ‘“ wrong’ were 
antiquated and reactionary. I should 
have liked to have been present. 
I should have liked it even more 
had Socrates or Dr. Johnson been 
present, or—what would have served 
as well—my famous predecessor 
who formerly wrote this page. For 
a cross-examination of these ‘‘ pro- 
gressive ’’’ gentlemen by any of 
these doughty champions of the 
“good” life-—-in other words, of 
reason—would have proved highly 
entertaining, even if it had ended, 
as Socrates’ life ended, in the 
victims insisting on their torturer 
taking hemlock or its modern 
equivalent. 

Of course, the truth is that even 
the most extreme “ progressive ”’ 
believes in “‘ right ’’ and ‘‘ wrong.”’ 
His very intolerance—and few 
enthusiasts, in all the long, blood- 
stained records of human intolerance, 
have been more righteously intoler- 
ant than your modern out-and-out 
* progressive '’—is a proof of this. 
He holds with all his heart and 
might that those who disagree with 
his dogmas, even by an iota, are 
beyond the pale of human decency 
and are undeserving of the slightest 
charity, consideration, or even aa 
mercy. The prisons of many “ 
parts of Europe are at the 
moment full of former 
Liberal, Radical and Socialist 
politicians who, having 
quarrelled over some matter 
with the bigots of the ruling 
minority, have been set down 
as a result—and I have no 
doubt in all good conscience 

as black-hearted Fascists 
and reactionaries. More than 
one martyr of the Gestapo, 
who suffered in a Nazi con- 
centration camp for being 
too “ left,’’ is now suffering 
in a concentration camp of 
another colour for being too 
‘ right.” And “ left’’ and 
‘right’ are only other words, if one comes to think 
of it, for “‘ right’’ and “ wrong,”’ or—if one is so 











THE FIRST TO WIN THE 
v.c, AND BAR, LIEUT.- 
COLONEL ARTHUR MARTIN- 
LEAKE, R.A.M.C. V.C., 
1902 ; BAR, TO V.C,, 1916 
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disposed—the other way round ! 
At this point an extreme “ progressive '" who had 
read so far might answer indignantly: ‘ You are 


defining ‘ right’ and ‘ wrong’ and ‘ right’ and ‘ left’ 
(or ‘left’ and ‘ right’) as matters of opinion or 
doctrine. They are not matters of opinion, but 
matters of ascertainable fact. Our doctrinal, political 
and economic thesis is founded on a careful and 
unanswerable study of material fact, and cannot 
be contradicted save by 4 deliberate liar or a 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


self-deceiving romanticist.’’ And in this contention, 
I hold, the ultra-‘‘ progressive "’ is. perfectly correct ; 
he is taking conventional morality back to what it 
belongs to—first principles. But in this he is not— 
though he is apt to forget the fact and argue other- 
wise—denying the validity of morality. He is merely 
denouncing any morality that is not founded on 
ascertained and ascertainable fact. Which is, when 
one comes to think of it, what Christ did when he 
rebuked the Sadduces and Pharisees, and what his 


SINCE ITS INSTITUTION IN 1856. 
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FIRST COMBATANT SOLDIER TO WIN THE VICTORIA CROSS 
AND BAR: CAPTAIN C. H. UPHAM, N.Z, MILITARY FORCES. V.C., Fy 
CRETE, 1941: BAR TO V.C., EI RUWEISAT, 1942. 


In the eighty-nine years since een Victoria instituted the Victoria 
Cross, the award of V.C. and Bar has been made only three times. 
In 1916 Lieut. ne Martin Leake, R.A.M.C., won a we to = 
V.C. he had won in 1902. In 1917 Captain Chavasse. R.A.M.C., 
won his V.C. in 1916, received the Bar. All four awards were y 
courage in tending the wounded. Now for the first time the 
double award has gone to a combatant soldier. On September 26 
the bar to the Victoria Cross was awarded to Captain C. H. 
Upham, New Zealand Military Forces, for his outstanding gallantry 
and magnificent leadership at El Ruweisat Ridge, in the Western 
Desert, on July 14-15, 1942. During an attack on a strong enemy 
position, he destroyed a tank and several guns and vehicles and 
was wounded in the arm, but continued to dominate the situation. 
After his wound had been dressed, he immediately returned to his 
company and remained with them, now reduced to six in number, 
until, again severely wounded, his position was overrun and he 
was taken prisoner. His Victoria Cross had been won in May 1941, 
for conspicuous gallantry during the operations in Crete. 


Hebraic predecessors did when they forbade their 
fellow-countrymen to worship golden images and 
stocks and stones. The only possible basis for religion 
and morality is ascertained and ascertainable fact. 


The facts, that is, of the world and universe in which — 


only quarrel with the extreme 
‘ progressives ‘" and their stark morality is that 
I doubt if their “ facts’’ have been sufficiently 
accurately ascertained. Their observation of material 
phenomena has been, as I see it, too narrow. 
Their deductions are, as a consequence, frequently 
misleading. 


we live. My 
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The most important material phenomenon in the 
world is man. Seeds and the plants and fruits which 
they propagate are important; so are animals; so 
are minerals! ‘But man and his nature and behaviour 
are more important still. Few of those agnostic 
‘ progressives '’ who deny the Christian thesis seem 
to me to have given sufficient thought to this immensely 
important truth. Without man’s active and efficient 
co-operation, nothing can be done in this world at all. 
This is not, of course, to say that the world would 
not continue to exist without man; 
it would do so, and, on any unbiased 
view of the present consequences 
of man’s behaviour, it is arguable 
that it might be a happier place 
for its other creatures (saving only 
dogs) if man were to perish! But 
none of those things which the 
ultra-"' progressive ’’ regards as right 
—or, politically speaking, left—can 
be done withont man, and with- 
out man’s active and willing co- 
operation. And unless man’s nature 
is carefully studied and regarded, 
full—or a 100 per cent.— active and 
willing co-operation will not be 
obtained by man from man. So 
long as one wields the whip, of 
course, one can force co-operation 
on him of a kind, as the Pharaohs 
did—or, more recently, the Nazis. 
But history proves that sooner or 
later such enforced co-operation 
breaks down and that the systems 
founded on it perish. They perish 
because they are built on sand: the 
sand of treating sentient men and 
women as though they were what 
they are not—insentient machines. 
Humanism is the only enduring 
foundation for every earthly activity, 
whether it be piling up _ stones 
beside the Nile or planting turnips 
by the Avon or making tanks and 
tractors by the Volga. Ignore the 
study and proper treatment of 
man and your Pyramid will become 
an untended tomb in the desert, 
your farm a wilderness and your 
factory-plant an unproductive ruin. 
It has been so since man’s existence 
began on this planet, and it will be 
so till it ends. 

The foundation of all morality 
is, therefore, the right treatment 
of man by man. That is what we 
mean by righteousness or 
right conduct. Every true 
religion, in its first origin, 
is a statement of some facet 
of this unalterable truth. 
The founder of Marxism saw 
and preached that’ the 
economic exgloitation of man 
by man must end in the 
destruction of the exploiter : 
the appropriators, he rightly 
predicted, will themselves be 
appropriated. The Founder 
THE SECOND TO WIN THE of Christianity saw and 
V.G. AND BAR, CAPE. HORE preached that human hatred 
pl perro oraa is the seed of human 
~ = ice = destruction, that he who 

takes the sword must perish 

by the sword, and that he 
who loves will obtain love, and that he who gives will 
receive. It is wrong to be unjust, to be uncharitable, 
to be cruel, not because some long-dead prophet 
once said so or because one was taught so in a 
school copy-book, but because the consequences of 
injustice, uncharitableness and cruelty are human 
resentment, bitterness and rebellion. They blunt 
and ultimately destroy the supreme tool on which 
one is dependent for all one seeks to do. The 
basis of all morality is to treat one’s neighbour— 
whoever he be—as oneself. It is right to do so: it 
is wrong to do otherwise. 








N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ 


The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time, 
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TRIESTE, A BONE OF CONTENTION—THE PORT OF THE ADRIATIC. 
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} TRIESTE, THE BONE OF CONTENTION BETWEEN ITALY AND YUGOSLAVIA, IS THE GREAT ; . 
N ADRIATIC PORT. IN THE HARBOUR LIES THE 45,000-TON ITALIAN BATTLESHIP “‘ CAVOUR.”” ; : ifs {; f a “$ a 
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THE POPULATION OF TRIESTE IS BOTH SLAV AND ITALIAN, AND ALL ARE AGGRESSIVELY \ 
POLITICAL-MINDED. THESE CROWDS CONGREGATED BEFORE THE CITY HALL ON VE-DAY. 











\\ THE HARBOUR OF ‘TRIESTE IS DESCRIBED AS A GRAVEYARD OF SHIPS. AMONG THEM, 
LYING UPSIDE DOWN, IS THE ITALIAN WARSHIP ‘* IMPERO,’”” COVERED WITH BARNACLES. ) 




















t : 
\ A GENERAL VIEW OF TRIESTE AND THE HARBOUR. YUGOSLAVIA HAS AGREED ¢ 
\ TO INTERNATIONALISATION OF THE PORT, BUT NOT OF THE TOWN. 
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) A GENERAL VIEW OF TRIESTE ; FORMERLY THE PORT OF AUSTRIA, BUT CEDED TO ITALY 
AFTER THE 1914-18 WAR. IT IS PICTURESQUELY BUILT ON TERRACES. 




















) MORE CAPSIZED SHIPS LYING ON THEIR SIDES IN TRIESTE’S BEAUTIFUL HARBOUR, \. ANOTHER VICTIM OF WAR OPERATIONS: THE NEUTRAL MERCHANT SWEDISH sHIP 
BLOCKING THE WAY TO THE ENTRANCE. THEY WERE VICTIMS OF ALLIED BOMBING, “ STOCKHOLM,” LYING ON HER SIDE IN TRIESTE HARBOUR, IN COMPANY WITH oOTHEKS. \ 
tye 
r 
‘ 
Trieste, situated in the district of Venezia Giulia, with a population of over 250,000, Its future has been debated by the Council of Foreign Ministers, without any 


composed of various nationalities, Yugoslav, Italian and Austrian predominating, has 
jong been the shuttlecock of the north-eastern Adriatic. Formerly Austria's only internationalisation of the port, but not of the town. “ A distinction must be made bg-: 
Mediterranean port, it was ceded to Italy after the 1914-18 war, and to-day, with tween the town of Trieste and the port,” said the Yugoslav Embassy; its view being 
Italy's defeat, has been the bone of contention between Yugoslavia and Italy, where that, serving many countries, it should constitute a free port, under international 
the peace was only kept by stern action on the part of Field-Marshal Alexander i administration, in the future. 


decision being taken, but on September 25 the Yugoslav Government agreed to the 
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LILLIPUTIAN CITIES BUILT UP IN MINIATURE AREAS: 


‘ARING BRIEFING 


INNER HAS 
PICTURE : 


THE 
THE 


COLISEUM, 
OLYMPIC 


TOUCHES 


LINED 
A CRANE 


UNDER MAGNIFYING-GLASS, 


GAMES, 


TARGET 
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USED 


LONDON 
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BAY MINIATURE 


ON THE TARGET 
OVER THE SET SIMULATES THE BOMBER. 


AS A 


CHECK 


POINT 


BOMBING JAPAN: | 


BEFORE FILMING. 


WITH A MOTION 


WAS BUILT BY JAPS FOR 


OVER TOKYO, 
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USING LATEST RECONNAISSANCE PHOTOGRAPHS, U.S. ARTISTS EMPLOY 
TINY MATCH-STICKS, PIANO WIRE AND LINES OF PAINT FOR GUIDANCE. 








METICULOUS CARE 1S TAKEN TO PRODUCE INDIVIDUAL BUILDINGS AND FEATURES OF THE TARGET TO MAKE 
IDENTIFICATION CLEAR TO THE CREW AS SEEN AT 30,000 FT. UP. 


HOW BRIEFING MOTION PICTURES ARE TESTED: THE LARGE CRANE IS SYNCHRONISED TO CARRY THE CAMERA 
OVER A MINIATURE OF THE AREA AT THE SAME RELATIVE SPEED AND ALTITUDE AS A SUPER-FORTRESS. 
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TRAINING FOR PRECISIO BOMBING OVER JAP CITIES. 
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Continued. 

the like, emphasising land- 
marks such as the Coli- 
seum, built by the Japs 
for their Olympic Games, 
used by Super-Fortresses 
as a pin-point from 
30,000 ft. In their tech 
nique, the studio erected a 
large crane which was syn- 
chronised to carry the cine- 
Camera over the miniature 
layout at the same rela- 
tive speed and altitude 
as a Super-Fortress. Thus 
the entire areas surround- 
-ing the big Japanese cities 
were mapped out to look 
exactly like the target and 
so lead to precision bomb- 
ing over the cities. This 
system was employed at 


Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
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ABOVE IS A TARGET-VIEW 
OF THE AREAS OF. YOKO- 
HAMA AND KAWASAKI RE 
PRODUCED IN DETAIL P¥ 
MOTION PICTURES FOR 
BRIEFING FIMS TO GUIDE 
BOMBERS ro THEIR 
OBJECTIVI 
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HE American method 

of preparing pictorial 
briefs for their aerial tar- 
gets against Japan has 
been very meticulous and 
thorough down to the 
smallest detail, as these 
photographs show. In 
preparing their motion- 
picture technique after 
comparing every possible 
reconnaissance | photo- 
graph, they reconstruct an 
area on the basis of a scale 
of one foot to the mile, 
and this Lilliputian area 
is laid out with 
the utmost care, with 
lines of paint indicating 
streets of a Japanese city 
like Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Hiroshima, Yokosuka, etc., 
with buildings, even chim- 


ney-stacks, railroads and 
(Continued above. 


IN YOKOSUKA, THE JAP 
NAVAL BASE, THE u.s. 
GULLIVER IS POINTING TO 
TINY SHIPS FOR GUIDANCE 
OF CREWS, AND TO GIVE 
THEM THE MOST ACCURATE 
BRIEFING INFORMATION, 
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VERDICTS FROM THE STALLS—THROUGH FOUR CENTURIES. 
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“ SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC CRITICISM, XVII.—XX. CENTURIES”: SELECTED BY A. C. WARD.* 


HE new volume in the World’s Classics series 
attempts something which, I believe, has not 

been attempted before. Mr. Ward has brought 
together specimens of English dramatic criticism from 
the time of Pepys onwards—and before Pepys’s day 
there was little printed dramatic (or, for that matter, 
literary) criticism. And he has kept his eyes firmly 
fixed: on the drama in the theatre. Dryden and 
Johnson, for instance, wrote admirably on Shake- 
speare: but not as acted, so they are not-~ here. 
Mr. Ward makes his position clear in his Preface. 
‘‘The greater the play,”” he says, ‘the more is it 
probable that the full significance will not be entirely 
comprehended even by the author himself. ‘ Hamlet’ 
no doubt ‘ means’ more than Shakespeare supposed 
it meant, and an actor is justified in creating the 
Hamlet of his own vision. The critic’s business is 
then to consider the ability of the performer no less 





THE GARDEN OF THE VILLA VOLPI, TRIPOLI, NOW THE RESIDENCE OF THE 
CHIEF OF THE BRITISH MILITARY ADMINISTRATION. 


than the credibility of the concep- 
tion. Even when the author’s inten- 
tion is clear beyond doubt, a merely 
stereotyped interpretation would 
become standard unless liberty in 
interpreting is the understood 
prerogative of the actor. With a new 
play before him, instead of an old 
one, the critic’s task is two-fold: to 
assess the merit of the author's 
material and, as of equal importance, 
the merit of the player’s translation 
of that material into living terms. 
This view—that the dramatic critic 
should treat the actor’s work as 
(potentially, at least) on as high a 
level as the author’s—may not com- 
mand general assent, for writers have 
long exercised an awful authority, 
and so long as critics are themselves 
drawn from the literary fold that 
authority will not be seriously shaken. 
But there is a good case for attempt- 
ing to shake it when the dramatic 
critic neglects the unique thing he 
should [do for the familiar thing 
which, at a pinch, he need not do. 
Each generation can, and will, under- 
take its own literary criticism, but 
when an actor is dead every word 
of comment by his contemporaries 
becomes precious. What would we 
not give for an adequate account by an_ eye- 
witness of a performance during the festival of 
Dionysus at Athens in the fifth century B.c., 
of a Shakespeare performance during the author's 
lifetime, or even of certain later occasions in the 
history of the theatre?" 

There are statements there which I could qualify 
or even dispute. That reference to “ the literary fold,” 
for instance. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Portsmouth 
sailor who yelled from the gallery in the middle of 
** Othello,”’ ‘‘ Why, you Great Black Fool, can't you 
See ?"' doubtless put his finger on a weak spot in 
Shakespeare's play, and paid a tribute to the 


One of the many fi 
third century AD. 





* “ Specimens of English Dramatic Criticism, X VII. XX. Centuries.” 
Selected and introduced by A. C. Ward. (Oxtord University 
Press, The World's Classics; 4s.) 


THE MOSAIC OF OCEANUS AT SABRATHA, TRIPOLITANIA, 


ine mosaic floors in the Roman city of Sabratha, in Tripolitania. 
was part of the decorations of a small Roman bath. 
the head of the God Oceanus was taken up and set in the office of General Balbo in Tripoli, when he was a little too: the present volume 
As it is part of the policy of British Military Administration to maintain the 


vernor-General of Libya. 
territory, this head has now been returned to its original position, as shown above. 


antiquities of occupi: 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


verisimilitude of the acting, but I doubt whether he 
could have expanded or explained his diagnosis. ‘‘ Sleep 
is also a form of criticism,’’ remarked the Frenchman ; 
but I can hardly see Mr. Ward producing an Anthology 
of Significant Snores: the ‘‘ writers ’’ whose authority 
he questions are the only people likely to write 
interestingly. However, he must be judged by 
results ; and it must be borne in mind that he is not 
trying to select merely the best criticism, but to 
preserve memorials of performances and to reflect 
contemporary opinion as formed in the stalls. The 
result is a very varied book. 

After over twenty satisfying pages from Pepys, we 
proceed to Steele and Cibber on Betterton, Davies 
and Fielding on Garrick, and a charming (1770) paper 
on ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,’ by Francis Gentleman, 
who remarked of it that “‘ it is founded upon solid 
sense and satiric truth, yet rises into a superstructure 


The Villa Volpi 
(which we illus- 
trate left and 
right) was an at- 
tractive Arab 
country house on 
the outskirts of 
Tripoli. It be- 
longed cme 
to the Caramanli 
family, who ruled 
over Libya from 
1711 for over 100 
years. Piracy was 
their trade, and for 
a long time they 
extracted an an- 
nual protection fee 
of $80,000 from 
the United States. 
This blackmail 
ended early in the 
last century. Dur- 


pletely restored 
the building. 
It has now been 
taken over by the 
British Military 
Administration, 





BY THE BRITISH MILITARY ADMINISTRATION, 


of licentiousness ; that it is highly entertaining, not 
at all instructive; that it is an exquisite burlesque 
upon Italian operas, and not a little so upon virtue ; 
that it is inflammatory with humour, and vulgar with 
eloquence; in short, it is one of those bewitching 
evils which offended reason must wish had never 
been brought to light, while delighted taste must 
lament the very idea of its annihilation."" Thence we 
proceed to Leigh Hunt (on Mrs. Siddons), Hazlitt, 
Lamb, and their contemporaries, to Henry Morley on 
“Phelps at Sadler’s Wells"’ and (strange, and sur- 
prising) John Ruskin at the Pantomime! Poor 
Ruskin did not laugh: not even at the stage donkey. 
He only was enraptured by a child dancer of eight 
years old. Nobody else noticed her: ‘ Through all 
the vast theatre, full of English fathers and mothers 
and children, there was not one hand lifted to give 


THE HEAD HAS BEEN RECENTLY RETURNED 


This one, which is of the 
It was excavated by the Italians and 


her sign of praise but mine. Presently after this, 
came on the forty thieves, who, as I told you, were 
girls; and, there being no thieving to be presently 
done, and time hanging heavy on their hands, arms 
and legs, the forty thief-girls proceeded to light 
forty cigars. Whereupon the British public gave 
them a round of applause. Whereupon I fell 
a-thinking ; and saw little more of the piece, except 
as an ugly and disturbing dream.” 

Thereafter the net is cast wide. Clement Scott’s 
violent attack on Ibsen and ‘“‘ Ghosts ’”’ is here: “‘ It 
might have been a tragedy, had it been treated by 
a man of genius. Handled by an egotist and 
a bungler, it is only a deplorably dull play,”’ is one of 
his milder statements. Mr. Shaw is here, coupling an 
appreciation of Forbes-Robertson in Shakespeare with 
some solid thumping of Henry Irving, who, according 
to Mr. Shaw, invented his own plays based on 





THE PAVED COURTYARD OF THE VILLA VOLPI, TRIPOLI, SHOWING THE ITALIAN 
MARBLE PILLARS, IMPORTED IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


suggestions from Shakespeare. 
Walkley is here (and might have 
been at greater length), and Sir 
Max Beerbohm, entrancingly, on Dan 
Leno. Thereafter we come to our 
contemporaries, some of whose con- 
tributions drawn from old news- 
papers read very freshly and 
delightfully. Anybody who may be 
irritated by one will probably like 
the next one; and I can’t imagine 
anybody interested in the theatre 
not enjoying this book. 

The publishers may be congratu- 
lated on the paper, printing and 
binding of this pleasant book. Under 
wartime conditions and with modern 
costs reigning, it must be at least 
as great an achievement to publish 
such a volume at three shillings as it 
was in 1900 or so for Mr. Grant 
Richards to issue the first volumes 
in the World’s Classics at a shilling 
in cloth and two shillings in leather. 
Covers are changed: the Oxford 
Press changed both covers and shape 
when it took over, and their green 
covers have now given place to blue. 
Perhaps the scope has been altered 


contains little articles by living 
men, who can hardly suppose that 
they or their works are likely to be ranked even with 
the humblest of ‘‘ world’s classics." But changes are 
to be expected. Even ‘ Everyman’s Library,’’ the 
early volumes of which were so eagerly accumulated 
by men of my generation when they followed so 
quickly on the heels of Mr. Richards’s, now produces 
covers which do not resemble the old ones, and allows 
novels by living writers into the august company of 
Shakespeare and Milton, Marcus Aurelius and Bishop 
Butler. But one shouldn't look a gift horse in the 
mouth ; and it has just occurred to me, while musing 
on the suitability of Mr. Nokes and Mr. Stokes to be 
ranked with the classics, that had this new, com- 
prehensive, scholarly and entertaining compilation 
come out in anything but such a series as this, the 
publishers would certainly have charged twelve 
shillings and sixpence for it. 
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During the royal visit 


H.M.S. “ Warspite" (flown during 


The White Ensign of 
Ensign of the 


the Battle of Cape Matapan) and the Red 
* Queen Elizabeth"’ (worn during her wartime voyages in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans) were presented to the Dean by, respectively, Admiral 


Drawn sy Lieut. (Ser.) Sternen Bows, R.N.V_R., 


OrrictaL Apmimatty Artist, 


LGNDON NEWS 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE ENSIGNS IN EDINBURGH CATHEDRAL. 
to Edinburgh, a moving and impressive ceremony took 
place in St. Giles’ Cathedral in the presence of the King. 


Cunningham and Captain C. M. Ford, Commodore of the White Star Line 
were duly “received and accepted and given safe custody."" The drawing was 
made from the organ loft, over the north door; and his Majesty, though remote, 
can be seen in the stall (right-centre background). On either side of the ensigns 
stand poursuivants and the figure in Legal robes is the Lord Justice-General 
WHO WAS PRESENT AT THE CrEREMONY 


These 
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HONGKONG, SINGAPORE AND ELSEWHERE 
SCENES OF SURRENDER AND 


4 
v4 


d 


(LEFT.) HONGKONG'S 
OLDEST INTERNEE: MR. 
A. RAVEN, AGED SEVENTY- 
ONE, A YORKSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECT, WITH HIS HOME- 
MADE LATHE, USED SPECI- 
ALLY TO TURN TEN-CENT 
HONGKONG COINS INTO 
WEDDING RINGS, 


(ABOVE.) AT SINGAPORE 
AFTER ITS LIBERATION : 
THE BISHOP OF SINGA- 
PORE AT A SERVICE AT 
CHANGI JAI, WHEN ABOUT 
120 RELEASED’ P.O.W.’S 
WERE CONFIRMED, 


Smee 


: 
: 
H 


GETTING THEIR OWN BACK: JAPANESE TROOPS IN 
WHICH ORIGINALLY THEY COMPELLED 


KX WT WHITE GD) ee een er comsl 
Kf RSCOTT HAD SS | ote stearice oem 
J FRASER NG KP - Cy i : é : _ SEA-BED = NEAR KURE. | 
D WATERTON Radio tia re ee - iced 
F BRADLEY $2 
JS FREES 
F HALL. 

T MONAGHAN 
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A PATHETIC RECORD AT STANLEY CAMP, HONGKONG: PRISONERS SCRAPED RECORDS ] CHINA'S HOUR OF TRIUMPH: AT NANKING, ENVO OF CHINA (AT FAR TABLE) 
ON PRISON WALLS, SHOWING MEN SENTENCED AND OTHERS ANTICIPATING DEATH, AND JAPAN, WHERE THE ENEMY SIGNED SURRENDER TERMS. 


Our pictures tnrow a sidelight on passing events in various parts of the Far from the Nipponese have not been reported. The other surrender, with dis- 
East since the Japanese were compelled to surrender unconditionally in Tokyo consolate Japanese officers at Koepang, returns Timor to its rightful owners, 
Bay and in outlying parts. Most important of these was the scene in the Portugal.. Turning trom this to more personal details are the pictures at 
Central Military Academy of Nanking, when the representatives of China and Stanley Camp, Hongkong, in one of which, Mr. Raven, a Yorkshire archi- 
Japan signed articles ending the war. As yet, what reparations will be exacted tect, at the age of seventy-one was the oldest internee, and has lived through 
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AFTER THE FINAL DEFEAT OF JAPAN. 
RELEASE 


({ABOVE.) AT THE STANLEY ; (RIGHT.) MISS WENDY 
CAMP, HONGKONG: } ROSSINI, A  LONDOD 
MR. RAVEN WITH MRS. } INTERNED IN STA} 
TRIBBLE,WHOSEHUSBAND  } CAMP, HONGKONG, SHOW- 
WAS A GOVERNMENT |} ING THE DAILY RATION 
OFFICIAL, ENJOYING OF RICE AND STEW FOR 
THEIR FIRST SQUARE {| FIVE PEOPLE SHARING 
MEAL AFTER RELEASE. HER ROOM, 





SINGAPORE ARE FORCED TO FILL IN TRENCHES 


» a iad 
BRITISH AND AUSTRALIAN P.O.W.S TO DIG. SQUADRON LEADER GOs- 


LETT HOISTING THE R.A.F. 

ENSIGN ON THE CONTROL 

TOWER OF BANGKOK 
AIRFIELD. 


JAPANESE TROOPS IN KOREA BRINGING IN EQUIPMENT TO BE SURRENDERED TO ANOTHER JAPANESE SURRENDER PARTY: GLUM ENEMY OFFICERS IN KOEPANG HARBOUR 
U.S. ARMY REPRESENTATIVES: THEY HAD TO SURRENDER RIFLES AND ORDNANCE, TIMOR, TO SIGN SURRENDER PAPERS, AS THEIR BARGE REACHES H.M.A.5S. MORESBY 


the ordeals and persecution of little Japanese bullies. He constructed a lathe {| people daily, and for the rest they depended on any scraps obtained by barter of 
from bits and pieces, and made wedding rings from ten-cent pieces for married by any rare Red Cross parcel that might filter through. More tragic is the 
women who had to sell: their gold ones to purchase food and toilet necessities, record of names scratched on a wall, revealing the fate of three men and two 
and made buttons for bits of rag made into clothes. Another internee, Miss | others marked for death. One such record is the will of an Englishman killed 
Wendy Rossini, a London girl, shows the tiny scrap of rations to serve five by the Japs, who tried vainly to remove it. 
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OVIET RUSSIA has not ceased to express 
her distaste for what is termed a Western 
bloc : that is, any form of understanding to 
preserve their interests reached by countries 
in Western Europe. On more than one oc- 
casion the Russian Press has denounced very 
forcibly alleged tendencies to the formation 
of such a bloc. Only the other day, on the 
eve of the meeting of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, Pravda wrote that “the propa- 
gation of blocs, as distinct from international collaboration 
within the framework of the United Nations, cannot promote 
the cause of peace.”” To my mind the objection to blocs in 
the abstract is a healthy one. There is something defeatist 
in the atmosphere in which they are created. They look 
back rather than forward. They cannot be considered as 
examples of that new spirit, that “‘ change of heart” in 
international relationships which I have so often postu- 
lated as necessary if the world is to be preserved from 
future wars. On the other hand, it is necessary to remember 
that blocs are commonly defensive rather than offensive. 
They do not come into being without strong cause. Nor 
are they born in a vacuum, but appear in response to an 
existing set of circumstances. 

So far, it does not seem that anything which could pos- 
sibly be considered as a Western bloc in Europe has been 
created. But assuming that there have been tendencies 
that way, as the Russian Press has 
clearly been led to believe, the question 
to be asked is: what has brought them 
about ? To that the only possible answer 
is that the political and economic state 
of affairs in the other half of Europe 
has appeared to many Western eyes to 
be an Eastern bloc, or something nearly 
approaching it. This view may be 
mistaken, but if so the error is due to 
lack of information and little attempt 
is being made to satisfy the genuine 
hunger for information about Eastern 
Europe which undoubtedly exists. In 
the countries which the Soviet forces 
entered in pursuit of the retreating 
German armies, there have been set up 
Governments which, to Western eyes— 
again their view may err, but the oppor- 
tunities for correcting it are limited— 
appear to be almost completely under 
Russian influence. This may not apply 
to Finland, but it does apply to Poland, 
to Rumania, to Bulgaria, to Hungary, to 
Yugoslavia, and even to a certain extent 
to Austria. Russia has pointedly made 
herself the defender of their institutions 
in face of Western criticism. She has 
constituted herself in some sort their 
spokesman. If Westerners are right in 
supposing, as they do suppose, that as a 
measure of safety she has deliberately 
set up and is now patronising a series of 
Governments in Eastern Europe the 
first qualification of which is _friend- 
liness and subservience to herself, 
then this comes near to being an 
Eastern bloc. 

That, however, is only the political 
side. It may be taken for granted that 
the military side is similar. There is also 
an economic side, and about this we 
know, less still, but what we do ;know 
tells the same story. It has recently 
been revealed in The Times that in 
Rumania a series of joint Russian- 
Rumapian companies to exploit the 
resources of the country have been 
formed and that the Russians have 
obtained special concessions in the oil 
companies. This marks a change in 
Russian policy towards Rumania. Its 
original characteristic was the removal of 
Rumanian material and products to 
Russia, including oil equipment, nearly 
all of which belonged to British and 
Allied firms. The Russians now seem to 
have come to the very proper conclusion 
that the wholesale denudation of 
Rumania would be in the long run 
economically wasteful, and tbat it is sq SCALE 
preferable to supervise restoration and 
to participate in exploitation on the 
spot. The question remains whether any 
country besides Russia is to be permitted 
a hand in this, and what is to be the 
fate of British and other outside capital 


< 


in Rumani specially in the entitled “Objective, Burma.” It implied, Times,” “that the Burma campaign was fought almost 

— is — e entirely without the aid of the British. There is one reference to the Fourteenth Army.’” In connection with this 
ollhelds, E : pertiowier subject, our — may prove of interest. Marked dot and dash, top right, it shows the terrain occupied 
In the article in The Times referred y a limited American fighting force, which, from the Ledo area, pushed forward columns to beyond Lashio, and 


to above, the belief is expressed that led the tribe 
similar economic agreements have 
already been concluded, or are being 
negotiated, with Bulgaria and Hungary, 
and that there is a possibility of all 


Western interests being eventually 
excluded from these regions. If this should be the 
case, it is easy to understand why there have been 


obstructions to the work of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. It may be divined that the somewhat academic 
problem of which I wrote last week, whether the Govern- 
ments of South-Eastern Europe are or are not democratic, 
has not been the only bar to progress in dealing with their 
future at the conference. The causes of disagreement 


would now appear to be much more deep-seated than this, 
and some of the arguments which I used in my last article 
may be weakened by the fact that I did not realise this 
when I wrote it as fully as I do now, 

The Soviet Government must be aware, even though 
there is no sign of a like understanding on the part of the 


AFTERMATH 


BENGAL, ASSAM & 


BURMA 





of the Karens, 
Army and the Chinese, a very successful and gallant 
and Indian forces. Unofficially, the figures given of 
in killed alone were 17,000, our forces fighti 
the film that the British Fourteenth Army 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
By CYRIL FALLS. 


Soviet Press, that if in truth South-Eastern Europe were 
to become a Russian sphere, there could not fail to be 
an eventual reaction in the West. The old principle of 
the Balance of Power is one which operates almost auto- 
matically and with only a limited degree of conscious 
initiative on the part of States which adopt it. It has 
often been criticised, but its critics have not grasped the 
fact that in certain- respects it resembles the crust which 
forms over a wound in the flesh. The theory of the Balance 
of Power is, in brief, that no State should be in a position 
to predominate absolutely, so as to upset what our ancestors 
called the “‘ just equilibrium.” It is a very old theory, 
voiced by Polybius in the words : *‘ So great a power should 
not be permitted to anyone as to render it impossible for 
you afterwards to argue with him on equal terms about 
your manifest rights.” In the early seventeenth century 
the idea became more precise. Europe, so the view went, 
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THE EXTENT OF THE AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE LIBERATION OF BURMA: 
IN DOT-AND-DASH WHITE LINES THE AREA OF 


red by them, in a rugged count 
ration 


from Kohima to R 
yed a minor réle in ¢t 
audiences in this country. 


formed a sort of confederation, and it was the right, even 
the duty, of a State to interfere when the balance was upset. 
In the coalitions against Louis XIV. this was the justifica- 
tion and the guiding light, and statesmen of the nations 
which opposed him constantly appealed to the theory of 
the Balance of Power in support of their policy. 

This theory may appear out-dated now, and as Pravda 
remarked, its application is less likely to make for peace 
than collaboration within the United Nations. My point 
is, however, that in default of full collaboration the old 
principle would tend to reassert itself; that if an Eastern 
bloc were definitely established, a Western bloc would 
begin to take shape. And this would not be the result of 
Machiavellian intrigues on the part of Western statesmen. 


OF WAR: 


A MAP SHOWING 
OPERATIONS CARRIED OUT BY OUR ALLIES. 
In the third week of September, Warner Eres, Se, wei bnew Hollywood film producers, showed a new picture 


forming a link between the British Fourteenth 
rest of the country was conquered by British 
S. killed were 1671, with 981 missing, while British losses 
. This will explain why the inference of 
reconquest of Burma was unacceptable to 
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it would not be the result of hostility to 
Russia, certainly not on the part of this 
country, where there is a genuine and 
wide-spread desire to increase friendship 
with that nation. It would be the outcome 
of a natural and spontaneous instinct of 
self-preservation, and this not more in the 
military sphere than in the economic, 
because if Eastern Europe were to be 
shut off from the rest of the Continent, there 
would be a strong inclination on the part of the nations 
of Western Europe to enter into co-operative arrangements 
in order to minimise the damage done to their economy by 
this exclusion. And it cannot be denied that economic 
understandings are apt to lead to understandings of a 
stronger nature—in a word, to that which the Soviet Press 
has been so severely reprobating, to blocs. 

One country which is considered by the Russian news- 
papers to be hankering after a Western bloc is France, 
already linked to Russia by a particular form of under- 
standing. They have recently criticised French nego- 
tiations for a trade agreement with Spain as proof of this 
inclination, and have declared them to be especially un- 
welcome in view of Spain’s relations with Germany during 
the war and the participation of the Spanish Blue Division 
in the German campaign against Russia. It must be 
obvious that if any such confederation came into being 
Belgium and Holland would also be 
likely to form part of it. It might 
also be expected to include the 
Scandinavian countries, and certainly 
Norway, which is an_ international 
trade-carrier. It might just possibly 
take in Italy. There would, however, 
be a political counterweight to the 
strategical and economic influences 
tending to create a Westerm bloc. Some 
of the countries named above contain 
within them strong Communist move- 
ments. None are wholly without them. 
France, in particular, has moved 
considerably leftward since her libera- 
tion. It may be asked which influence 
would be the more likely to sway 
these countries. It is not possible to 
answer that question definitely, but it 
may be said that in general the 
search for security and economic 
pressure prove more potent’ than 
ideologies. For that matter, Russia’s 
own foreign policy is marked at least as 
strongly by tradition coming down from 
Tsarist days as it is by Communism. 

As I wrote in my last article, 
the United Kingdom's first political 
interest remains its links with the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and 


the Colonial Empire. They are all- 
important. There were some who 
believed in the period between the 


two wars that they were all that mat- 
tered, and that it would be wiser 
to sever our links with the European 
Continent. That is now recognised 
to be impossible and it would be so 
even if we had not the responsibility 
for policing a large section of Germany. 
Nor would a particular understanding 
for the purposes of security and 
trade with Western European nations 
necessarily be incompatible with this 
country’s imperial connections and 
obligations, any more than these latter 
are incompatible with the structure of 
the United Nations. But the British 
attitude to the Empire on the one 
hand and any form of Western Euro- 
pean bloc on the other would be very 
different. The former is the over- 
riding interest, something accepted from 
choice and eagerly accepted. The 
latter is rather something which we 
should be inclined to play a part in 
only from necessity. It would mark 
a return to the theory of the Balance 
of Power and could come into being 
only because the same sort of con- 
ditions which created this theory had 
again appeared in Europe. 

To sum up, it appears to me 
that the Russian view which condemns 
blocs is right. From a Europe divided 
into two main blocs to a _ Europe 
divided into two definitely hostile 
camps is not a long step. It is a state 
of affairs which Germany would be 
glad to see, because it would give her 
some opportunity, even in her weakness, 
of holding the balance, but it is not a 
promising prospect. It is desirable that 
it should be avoided if possible. But 
let us look facts in the face without 
deceiving ourselves or refusing to recog- 
nise their manifest significance. If the state of affairs in 
Eastern Europe should not be remedied, the tendency 
towards strong collaboration in the West.to form a counter- 
balance cannot be checked. Russia cannot form an Eastern 
bloc and at the same time expect her objections to a 
Western bloc to be listened to. But if she should refrain 
from doing so and retract the steps already apparently taken 
to that end, then there is not the smallest reason tw sup- 
pose that a Western bloc would ever appear. We there- 
fore come back to the old difficulty, that of allaying Russia's 
suspicions of the Western world, that of convincing het 
rulers that we entertain no unfriendly sentiments towards 
her but are, on the contrary, anxious to co-operate with her 
in creating a less distrustful world, 
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PERTH-EUSTON EXPRESS DISASTER AT BOURNE END. 


THE 





. a 
SCOTTISH EXPRESS WAS DERAILED AT BOURNE END, HERTS., ON SUNDAY MORNING. THE SLEEPING 


BREAKDOWN GANGS CLEARING THE LINE AFTER THE L.MS. 
CAR WAS FLUNG ACROSS THE ENGINE. DEAD AND MISSING AND BADLY INJURED RAN INTO THREE FIGURES. 
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. fia , Si Me, 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE WRECKAGE, TAKEN AT NIGHT IN THE GLARE OF SEARCHLIGHTS. THOSE MISSING WERE TRAPPED IN ONE OF THE WRECKED COACHES 


AND IT WAS THOUGHT UNLIKELY THAT ANY HAD SURVIVED. 


| coaches, packed with passengers in carriages and 
plunged down a 20-ft. embankment. It appears 
Watford, the express was crossing from the fast to the slow line and the 


The appalling railway disaster at Bourne End, on Sunday morning, September 30, corridors, left the rails and 

to the L.MS. Scottish Express from Perth to Euston, is the worst accident since that, owing to Sunday repairs 

the troop-train collision at Gretna in 1915, when 224 people were killed. At the | near 

time of writing the missing were trapped in one of the wrecked coaches and it engine left the points, plunged down the embankment and embedded itself in a 

that none had survived. The train was travelling at more than turnip field. The driver and fireman were killed outright. An emergency call was 
sent to London hospitals for nurses, doctors and radiographers 


was feared 
50 m.p.h., expecting to reach Euston in 20 minutes, when the engine and leading 
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ARNHEM, 

AS GODCHILD BY 

AMSTERDAM, RISES 

FROM ITS RUINS. 


RNHEM is considered in Holland to be 
the town which has suffered most in 

this war. It was, of course, directly in the 
pathway of the original German thrust into 
Holland in 1940. But it was during and 
after the bitter struggles in September 1944, 
during the heroic action in which the First 
Airborne Division took part, that Arnhem 
suffered most severely. After the British 
withdrawal from the town, it is stated that 
the Germans started systematic looting, 
removing all tables, all chairs, all kitchen 
utensils, and so on. As a result, the in- 
habitants have found nothing but the 
bare and ruined shells of their homes. As 
our pictures show, they have set to work 
to make good their deficiencies as best they 
can. They are improvising walls from osier 
work. Workmen plan their jobs so that 
[Continued opposite. 


HOW ARNHEM APPEARED IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. A DRAWING SHOWING THE 
TOWN AS IT STOOD ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER, BY JAN VAN AKEN (1614—?). 


ee 
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ARNHEM’S EMERGENCY TRANSPORT. ONE OF THE WRECKED AND ABANDONED GERMAN 
LIGHT TANKS WHICH ARE BEING REPAIRED TO MEET THE DRASTIC SHORTAGE, 


DESPERATE REMEDY. REEDS, ONE OF ARNHEM’S FEW RAW MATERIALS IN GOOD 
SUPPLY, USED TO FORM THE FRAMEWORK FOR EMERGENCY HOUSING, 


5 COOKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. ARNHEM WOMEN IN A SHATTERED BUILDING PRICE OF ADMITTANCE TO THE FOOTBALL MATCH AT AMSTERDAM—-KNIVES, FORKS, 
USING CATTLE KETTLES, THE ONLY UTENSILS AVAILABLE FOR COOKING PURPOSES. SPOONS, ETC. PART OF A SCHEME TO AID THE INHABITANTS OF ARNHEM. 
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HOW HARD WORK, 
INGENUITY AND 
CHARITY AID THE 
RE-BIRTH OF 
ARNHEM. 


Continued .} 

the few tools can be continuously used. 
For transport they patch up and employ 
the wrecked German tanks abandoned in 
their neighbourhood. In support of their 
efforts the city of Amsterdam has adopted 
the town and, in a great charitable drive, 
collected from her citizens all the house- 
hold necessities and comforts they could 
possibly spare. In the same cause, for 
example, at a football match in Amsterdam, 
admission was paid for, not in money, but 
in what was more immediately valuable— 
knives, forks, spoons, plates and the like. 
To supply window glass, the burghers of 
Amsterdam have made a collection of glass 

from their pictures. 
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OF THE NEW EMERGENCY HOUSES BUILT AT ARNHEM. LACK OF ESSENTIAL 
MATERIALS HAS SEVERELY LIMITED THE NUMBER THAT CAN BE BUILT 


HUT-BUILDING IN PROGRESS AT ARNHEM. THE GLAZING OF THE WINDOWS SHOWN 
WAS PROBABLY DONE WITH GLASS FROM PICTURE-FRAMES SENT FROM AMSTERDAM. 


OPEN-AIR COOKING, WITH AN UMBRELLA AS THE ONLY SHELTER. A STRIKING 
COMMENT ON THE VICIOUS DESTRUCTION THE GERMANS WREAKED ON ARNHEM! \ 
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REE 
) HOUSEHOLD COMFORTS FOR THE RUINED HOMES OF ARNHEM: A SCENE IN THE STREETS . PART OF AMSTERDAM'S GIFT TO ARNHEM HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES 
OF AMSTERDAM DURING A RECENT CHARITABLE DRIVE. } / AND COMFORTS BEING LOADED INTO A BARGE, FOR TRANSIT BY WATER 
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FROM BATTLE ’PLANE TO DOMESTIC USE: A FOREST OF 


st, Cap 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTI 
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A CREMATORIUM OF AEROPLANES: THE VAST MASS OF BROKEN MACHINES 


Since the beginning of the war, the No. 1, M.P.R.D., at the Morris Works trailers of the R.A.F. which have rolled along by the hundred every week, 
at Cowley, near Oxford, and No. 2 at the Morris Works at Stockton-on-Tees, and others are carried by railway to the special depét at the works. Thousands 
has been the salvage unit for all the air forces operating from Britain, of tons have been handled annually since 1940. At Cowley, where our artist 
and, in addition, most of the enemy shot-down wrecks or those transported made his sketches, there are 135 acres of aeroplane equipment, either from 
from all parts in the ‘Queen Marys,” as are named the articulated low loader crashed machines or ‘planes which have been superseded or become redundant, 





OF WRECKED ’PLANES AT COWLEY, COVERING 


L ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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INES OF VARIOUS NATIONALITIES AWAITING THE EXTRACTION: OF ALUMINIUM. 


or air-force parts from both. 
such as brass, copper, bronze, 


through normal commercial channels. 
minium is where this metal is melted down 
such as pots and pans, building structures, prefabricated houses, window-frames 


135 ACRES. 


—_ 
Pua AIR 


From the wreckage is sorted types of metal, and various commercial purposes. This great dump at Cowley has been laid 
etc., which are disposed of out in roads, traversing the area. Like a 
The plant 


large proportion of mainten- 


dealing mainly with alu- ance and repair for all Allied Forces operating in this country, the Metal 


into ingots for various needs, Produce Recovery Depét is controlled by 


Morris Motors, Ltd., and Lord 
Nuffield has always taken a great personal interest in it. 
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MAKING INGOTS FROM THE ALUMINIUM METAL SCRAP OF WRECKED ’PLANES. 


mS Sopp lee 


SHOWING A PAIR OF 


ee ee sts : aa 
THE CREMATORIUM OF ALL TYPES OF AEROPLANES, BRITISH, ALLIED, OR ENEMY, AT THE MORRIS WORKS, COWLEY : 
ALUMINIUM SCRAP IS BEING FED INTO THE FURNACES. THE MOLTEN METAL RUNS INTO CONTAINERS. 
cay | ae P, “<TR | Jul, bai D ko, Eee 
epee 7 HS Eh 


A SERIES OF CUPOLAS WHERE 


en Yas 


ee 


Saat ee 


red 


INGOT MOULDS FOR TESTING WHILE THE METAL REMAINS WHITE HOT. 


IN GREAT POUR A SAMPLE FROM 
Metal ingot moulds from each of which a sample is taken and sent to the laboratories for 
If a satisfactory report comes back the batch of 


These two sketches, forming a continuation of our double page, show how the 

Produce Recovery Depét proceed to feed the furnaces with the aluminium scrap testing, while the metal is hot. 

stripped of all extraneous metals. It is fed into the furnaces and the molten metal ingots goes to swell the stacked stocks awaiting disposal, and eventually is sold to 
runs into containers, after which it is directed into moulds. The lower picture shows 


HEAT, MEN STRIPPED TO THE WAIST 


manufacturers. 
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THE ACOUSTIC SHELL: BRITAIN’S ACE KILLER OF FLYING BOMBS. 


Drawn BY OuR Special Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 
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I, SHELL TRANSMITTING SIGNALS; 2. NEAR- 

ING TARGET. 3. ‘ BEAT” SIGNAL INCREASING 

IN STRENGTH. 4. SHELL WITHIN LETHAL 
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ANU KIIARY OBTONATOR 
WHICH IGMITES THE 
MAIN EXPLOSIVE 
CHARGE OTHE SHELL 
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MAIN EXPLOSIVE CHARGE, 





WALLS OF 6HELL 
(FRAGAEN TATION 


DETAILS OF THE BRITISH-INVENTED RADIO PROXIMITY SHELL, WHICH EXPLODES ITSELF WHEN IN LETHAL RANGE 
OF ITS TARGET. 


News of a British invention which beat the flying bomb and the Japanese suicide becomes automatically charged with electrolyte; the tiny valves, no bigger than the 
pilots was recently released by the Ministry of Supply The secret was a radio top knuckle of a man's finger, begin to operate; and a fan-shaped signal is sent 
proximity fuse suggested by Mr. W. A. S. Butement, now Assistant Director of out from the nose of the shell. This signal is reflected from the flying target, 
Scientific Research in the Ministry of Supply, and which revolutionised anti-aircraft gaining in frequency and power as the shell nears it, and combining with the 
shooting by giving A.-A. gunners a shell which “expiodes by ear."’ The radio transmitted signal in such tight harmony that it may be compared to two " close 

proximity fuse is, in fact, a miniature radio set—transmitter and receiver combined— notes struck on a piano. The amplifier is so arranged that when the shell comes 
incorporated in a fragmentation shell. It is provided with a battery, amplifier, within lethal range of its target 


the strength of signal operates the detonator and 
oscillator circuit, and aerials. When the shell is fired from the gun, the battery explodes the charge. 





382 
PERSONALITIES 
OF THE WEEK : 


PECTING W.R.N.S. CADETS 
RECENT VISIT TO THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH. 


On September 26 Queen Mary paid a visit to the Royal Naval College, 

Greenwich, where Wrens are now in training. She was accompanied by 

the Marchioness of Cholmondeley, Pata Vera ong the Mathews, Director, 

W.R.N.S., and Commodore A. Agar, the President of the College, 
and inspected cadets ans members of the unit. 


LIEUT.-GEN. SIR PHILIP CHRISTISON. 
General Christison, who commanded the forces 
reoccupying Singapore, has been appointed 
Allied (jo Be 2 in the Netherlands East 
Indies, and has gone to Batavia. He com- 
manded the 15th Indian Corps in Burma, and 
it is ee his command that Allied forces 

have been landing in Java. 


$A 


DURING HER 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


AND EVENTS 


MR. WILLIAM WATSON HENDERSON. 
Mr. Henderson, Secretary of the Press and 
Publicity Department of the Labour Party, 
has been created a baron of the United 
Kingdom and appointed a Lord-in-Waiting 
to his Majesty. He is a son of the late 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, Foreign Secretary in 
the ibour Go t 


NEWS 

















THE HON. FRANCIS PAKENHAM. 
Mr. Pakenham, who contested Oxford City for 
Labour at the General Election and was } 
defeated by Mr. Quintin Hogg, has been ‘ 
created a baron of the United Kingdom and 


appointed a Lord-in- Waiting to his Majesty. 
r. Pakenham is brother and heir-presumptive 
Of Lord Longford. oh 


PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC 


KING CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK (RIGHT), DURING HIS 75TH 
BIRTHDAY CELEBRATIONS, WITH HIS BROTHER, KING HAAKON. 
In fine weather, amid the rejoicing of his people, King Christian of Den- 
mark celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday on September 26. Among his 
visitors were his brother, King Haakon of Norway, and the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Sweden. He had a great reception from the people of 
seeceniteanecn — a dotiiedhe programme of =e 





"LIEUT. “GEN. ‘SIR FREDERICK MORGAN. 
jer perp appointed to take over the arduous 
task of dealing with the problem of displaced 
persons in Germany, General Morgan, who 
has now joined the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, | ag oy the 
award of the K.C.B. in 1944. He has been 
. Eisenhower’ 2 Deputy Chief of S 


OPENING THE NEW £6,000,000 RESERVOIR, WHICH SUPPLIES WATER TO SHEFFIELD, 


NOTTINGHAM, 


instalment of which 


LEICESTER AND 


DERBY : 


was inaugurated by his Majesty on September 25. 


HIS MAJESTY RELEASING 
In our issue of September 25, we gave pictures of the Ladybower Reservoir, the third and 
where in this issue 


THE WATER, 


final 


cores is made to the cylinder which the King deposited under a three-ton block of stone. 


t the head of Howden Reservoi: 


. SS AAhionavanennanananinniite® 
DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 
The President of Columbia University, 
Dr. N. M. Butler, retired on October 1, thus 
completing forty-four years as head of the 
world’s largest institution of learning. As 
President Emeritus of Columbia, he will 
remain a participant in the development 
of the institution. 


BELA BARTOK, THE HUNGARIAN COMPOSER. 
A Hungarian by birth and one of the most striki of 
modern musical personalities, Bela Bartok, died in 
York recently at the age of sixty-four. His work, which 
was in violent revolt against convention, has never been 
popular, alt h his violin concerto, sponsored and ; 
played by Yehudi Menuhin, has come nearer to winning | } 
public approval. ; 4 


ceremon 
bury. 


SIR CHARLES DAVIS, 
(RIGHT), 


aise unveled 6 tits it commemorating 


MAYOR-EL 
SIR 


THE LORD 
WITH HIS PREDECESSOR, 


r his Majesty planted an oak-tree in memory of the day and 
iting the occasion. 


CT OF LONDON 
FRANK ALEXANDER. 
On September 29, with all the ancient ceremonial, Sir Charles Davis was 
elected Lord Mayor of London, and will take office on November 9. The 
took place in the Guildhall, after a service at St. Margaret Loth- 
fter the various ceremonies, the Lord Mayor (Sir Frank Alexander) 
gave a luncheon at the Mansion House in honour of the Lord Mayor-Elect. 


mereeaunaree: wen sae eee AN. essen: weer svanneens 
COLONEL H. A. SMITH. 
Colonel Smith, whose assistance on points of 
} international law was requested by the defence 
} in the closing stages of the Belsen trial, has 
' been Professor of International Law at 
London University since 1928. He was 
educa at Cheltenham and St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 


TO BE ENTHRONED ON OCTOBER 94. 
Dr. Wand, the new Bishop of London, is to be enthroned 
as Bishop in St. Paul’s Cathedral on October 9. Pre- 
viously Bishop of Bath and Wells, Dr. Wand, who was 
educated at King’s School, Grantham, and St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, served 3, (pay to the Forces in the 
1914-18 war 
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NEWS WITH WINGS: TOPICAL PICTURES 
FROM THE WORLD OF AVIATION. 





THE FIRST JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER AFLOAT: A GLOSTER METEOR TWIN JET AIRCRAFT 
ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


The possibility of “squirt ’planes” operating at sea from the decks of aircraft-carriers seems to be 

foreshadowed by this photograph of a jet-driven Gloster Meteor afloat. Powered by two jet turbine 

Rolls-Royce Welland or Derwent units based on the principles formulated by Air Commodore Whittle, 

the Meteor was one of the earliest jet fighters. It first flew in 1943, and was successfully used 
against the flying bombs in the following year. 





im 5 
Me aa 
THE LAST OF THE SPITFIRES: THE FINAL VERSION OF A WORLD-FAMOUS FIGHTER, 
OF WHICH NO MORE ARE TO BE PRODUCED. 


The only fighter to take part in the Battle of Britain and to be still operational in large numbers 
when the war ended was the world-famous British Spitfire. The model seen in our photograph, the 
Spitfire XXII, is the last of more than twenty distinct types produced during those years of proud 
achievement in which its speed was increased by over 100 m.p.h. and its service ceiling by 11,000 ft., 
and in which upwards of 22,000 of its kind were built. There will be no more. 


“sp: 











A DOUGLAS SKYMASTER, RECENTLY ARRIVED IN IRELAND, OF THE TYPE ENGAGED 
IN A ROUND-THE-WORLD FLIGHT PLANNED FOR 6} DAYS. 


This Douglas Skymaster, the first Pan-American “land Clipper” to cross the Atlantic, touched down 

at Rineanna, in Ireland, on September 16. Another Skymaster left Washington on September 28 in 

search of a different type of record—a round-the-world flight scheduled to be completed in 6} days. 

She was due back at Washington on Friday, October 5. test reports at time of writing show her 
to have maintained an average speed of 200 m.p.h. 





OF GLIDERS AT NETHERAVON R.A.F. STATION, NOW A TRANSPORT COMMAND 
““ UNIVERSITY "' FOR THE TRAINING OF AIRMEN. A U.S. GUARD OF HONOUR BESIDE THE DOUGLAS SKYMASTER PRESENTED TO GENERAI 


In the days of war, Netheravon was a famous R.A.F. Station on the Wiltshire Downs. Now it is to DE GAULLE BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN IN AMERICA. 


SEA 


be used for the training of young airmen based on lessons learned during the war. R.A.F Transport Duri , isi i 

‘ “lini rena) : t . gw uring General de Gaulle’s recent visit to the United States and Canada, the French leader flew in 
Command — pues there a “ University” at which all aspects of air transport are to be studied two presentation aeroplanes—a York civil aircraft given to him by the British Government, and a 
in the light of experience gained under fighting conditions. Our picture shows part of a vast fleet Boceles Skymaster presented to him by President Truman, who stated that the gift was made as a 


of gliders used at Netheravon for training. gesture of goodwill and friendship to the French nation. The Skymaster is a luxury model equipped 
NRE MORN OE 5: IRIN «TTS a RON a with kitchenette, private compartment of the Pullman type, and sleeping berths 
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A HAMILCAR TANK-CARRYING GLIDER ON SHOW AT A’ PAGEANT STAGED NEAR 
MAIDENHEAD AS A FAREWELL TO THE AIR TRANSPORT AUXILIARY. 

Visitors ¢xamining a Hamilcar glider of the type used to land tanks in Europe during airborne in- 

vasions from this country. The glider, whose nose is seen in the hinged-open position, formed part 

of a pageant staged at White Waltham, near Maidenhead, on September 29, to mark the farewell of 

the Air Transport Auxiliary. The girls of A.T.A., who throughout the war have piloted bombers and 

fighters between airfields, are now returning to civilian life. 

















A BLACK WIDOW NIGHT FIGHTER EXHIBITING THE QUEER-LOOKING “GRIDS " WHICH HAVE BEEN THE VIKING TAKES WING: ONE OF BRITAIN'S NEWEST TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
FITTED AS IMPROVED AIR BRAKES. IN FLIGHT-—AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO CIVIL AVIATION 
The queer, grid-like objects sprouting from the wings of this Black Widow are an improved form of air brake The Vickers Viking. one of Britain's earliest contributions to post-war civil aviation, was 
fitted to the latest and most deadly model of this American warplane, ned and built specifically for night described in detail in “ The Illustrated London News” of June 9 this year. The Viking, 
fighting purposes. The new brakes have a greatly increased “ drag” effect. his three-quarter view of the model, which has now taken wing, has a sound-proofed air-conditioned cabin with de luxe seating 
the P-61-O, also shows another major improvement-——-the new “ high-activity "’ propellers, designed to absorb the for 21 passengers, or for 27 in the standard model. With a comfortable cruising speed 
of 210 m.p.h., it has a range of between 1000 and 1500 miles 


added thrust of the Black Widow's new Pratt and Whitney engines. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD: A CAMERA 
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BODIES DISCOVERED IN A PINE FOREST NEAR LUNEBURG, WHERE 243 PRISONERS WERE 
MURDERED AND FLUNG INTO PITS BY GERMAN GUARDS. 

Following a disclosure by Mr. le Druilleneg, a Channel Islands prisoner of the Germans 

now giving evidence at the Belsen trials, a search party uncovered two mass 

graves in a pine forest near Luneburg and discovered the bodies of 243 prisoners 

of war. The prisoners, of all nationalities, were on their way to Belsen in — 

of this year, when their train was caught in an R.A.F. raid. They were taken 


U.S. GENERAL MARK CLARK, 
DECORATING COLONEL A. 


CHINA’S COMMUNIST LEADER (LEFT) WITH THE 
AMBASSADOR ARRIVING AT CHUNGKING, 


Mao Tse-Tong, the Chinese Communist leader, recently flew to Chung- 

king to discuss differences with Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. Major- 

General Patrick J. Hurley, U.S. Ambassador to China, had flown to 

Yenan, the Communist capital, to accompany Mao Tse-Tong and 
guarantee his safety during the negotiations. 


THE DEMOBILISATION OF THE GERMAN ARMY! TROOPS AT STAAKEN CAMP, NEAR BERLIN, 
AWAITING TRANSFER TO DISPERSAL CENTRES NEAR THEIR HOMES, 

Our photegnepns were taken at a camp at Staaken, near Berlin, in which German troops on their 

way home to the west from service in Poland and the eastern regions are sorted out for dispatch 

to the British Corps area nearest to their homes. Each man is checked, searched, and stripped of his 

military equipment, and is then passed through lines marked with the number of the Corps area to 


MISCELLANY 


COMMANDER IN AUSTRIA, 
MALCOLM, OF THE ARGYLL 


AND SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS. 


Our picture was taken at a ceremony in the grounds of the Schonbrunn 

Palace in Vienna on September 21, when General Mark W. Clark, 

Commander of the U.S. Forces in Austria, presented U.S. decorations 
to British officers and men. 
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OF TOPICAL HAPPENINGS. 


SOME OF THE IDENTIFICATION DISCS TAKEN FROM THE BODIES IN THE LUNEBURG 
FOREST: THE PRISONERS WERE BOUND FOR BELSEN WHEN MASSACRED. 


out of the train, herded together on the railway embankment, and kept there by 
armed German guards for 48 hours without food or water. Then the guards 
selected half the survivors, shot them out of hand, and forced the remainder to 
pile the corpses into hastily dug pits. Many of the remaining prisoners were then 
shot and flung into the pits. Mr. le Druilleneg was one of the few survivors. 


FRANCO WATCHING A MILITARY PARADE IN SAN 
SEBASTIAN LAST MONTH, 


Professor Harold J. Laski, chairman of the Labour Party, in a broadcast 
to America on ptember 24, described Franco as “ that fawning 
Satellite of Hitler and Mussolini, the servant of their effort, the enthusi- 
ast for their purpose.” Later, demands for the boycotting of Spain 
were made at the world conference of trade unions in Paris. 


GERMAN TROOPS AT STAAKEN CAMP BEING STAMPED ON THE ARM WITH THE SIGN 

OF THE CORPS AREA TO WHICH THEY WILL BE SENT FOR FINAL DISPERSAL. 
which he has been assigned, the number being stamped on his arm as he passes down the line. The 
men are then kept and fed until a sufficient batch (usually about 100) of a particular Corps number 
has been collected, when they are dispatched to the dispersal camp of that area. On arrival there. 
the British Corps in charge has the final say as to whether men will be demobilised or not. 
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THE SCENE OF RECENT DISTURBANCES, SAIGON, THE CAPITAL OF 
IN WHICH SPORADIC FIGHTING HAS TAKEN PLACE. 


AERIAL VIEW OF THE CITY, 


NEWS 


TED LONDON 


TOPICAL SURVEY: NEWS-PICTURES FROM 
FAR AND NEAR. 


INDO-CHINA. AN 


The Annamite insurgents in Indo-China, who have stated that they are opposed primarily to the 
French and only against other members of the United Nations as supporting the French, have been 
Stated to be operating in accordance with a plan which bears strong marks of Japanese influence. 
General Gracey, commanding British troops, has issued strong instructions to the surrendering Japanese 
Field-Marshal Terauchi, who described himself as overwhelmed with shame at the occurrences. 


THE WORLD TRADE UNION CONFERENCE IN SESSION AT THE 
PALAIS DE CHAILLOT, PARIS; A GENERAL VIEW. 


The World Trade Union Conference opened on September 25 in the 

elaborate décor we show above. Originally six presidents were 

nominated, but in order that the smaller Powers should have a fuller 

share in the work of the Conference, a seventh was added, 
representing Sweden. 


THE VILLA OF MUSSOLINI’S MISTRESS, CLARA PETACCI, TAKEN OVER AS A REST HOME 
FOR ITALIAN ORPHANS OF THE WAR. . 
This ultra-modern villa was the Roman residence of Clara Petacci, who attained notoriety as Mussolini's 
mistress and shared his ignominious fate in Milan, and now serves a worthier purpose 
taken over by the Italian Government for war Orphans, and our picture shows the children walking in the 
grounds, Clara Petacci has recently been the subject of an outburst by Edda Ciano, Mussolini's daughter, 


DURING THE WORST STORM SINCE 


mo ) 
, > t < 
SYMPATHISERS WITH THE STRIKING LIFT OPERATORS IN NEW 
YORK CROWDING THE SIDE-WALKS IN SEVENTH AVENUE, 
The lift operators of New York, in their recent strike, have revealed 
the weakness of a city which has developed perpendicularly. Their 
action partly paralysed activities in the city and thousands of workers, 
particularly garment workers, showed their sympathy with the strikers 
by refusing to climb stairs. 


It has now been 


picture Mr 


who described her as the Duce’s evil genius. 


DOMESDAY BOOK, NOW RETURNED FROM SAFE KEEPING, BEING REPLACED IN ITS 
IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE, LONDON. 


The two volumes of the original Domesday Book, the great record of England which was carried out to 
the order of William the Conqueror, have been kept during the war with 


security of Shepton Mallet Gaol, in Somerset 
R. L. Atkinson, the Curator of the Record Office Museum, can be seen replacing the v 


in their steel-encased glass show-case 
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WAVES BEATING ON THE SEA-WALL AT BISCAYNE 
BAY, IN FLORIDA, U.S. 


During the week-end September 15-16, a hurricane, described as the 
worst since 1926, struck Southern Florida and the Bahamas and swept 
up the South Carolina coast. Three lives were lost and the damage 


to property has been estimated at £10,000,000. The speed of the gale 
Continued below, 


1926; 


OF THE 366 AIRCRAFT WRECKED BY FIRE AND 


Continued.) HURRICANE AT RICHMOND, FLORIDA. 


reached 143 miles per hour near Florida Keys, and at the US 

naval base at Richmond, Florida, owing to the hurricane and a fire 

which broke out in the course of it, three hangars were destroyed 

and 366 aircraft and 25 airships of the U.S. Navy's Atlantic Fleet 

were destroyed. These aircraft were destroyed for the most part by the 
fire and their value is assessed at £5,000,000. 


SOME 


SHOW-CASE 


other precious documents in the 
They have now] returned from this, safe, custody, and in our 
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IN TOWN 


“SIGNALMAN JIMMY,” THE STATUE OF MERCURY PRESENTED TO THE U.S. SIGNAL: CORPS 


BY THE PRINCESS ROYAL (RIGHT CENTRE). 


Perhaps the most striking example of Army co-operation during this war was that most essential one, the 

smooth working together of the Royal Corps of Signals and the Signal Corps of the United States Army. 

The success they achieved was commemorated at Catterick on September 26, when the Princess Royal 

(Colonel-in-Chief of the Royal Corps of Signals) presented to the U.S. Signal Corps a statue of Mercury, 
the British signaller’s badge, customarily known to him as “ Signalman Jimmy.” 


4 


IN TRADITIONAL DRESS: BLUECOAT BOYS MARCHING OVER LONDON BRIDGE FOR THEIR 
ANNUAL VISIT TO THE MANSION HOUSE, NOW ONCE MORE RESUMED. 


For the first time since 1938 the boys of Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, in their traditional dress of blue, with 

yellow stockings, came to the City on September 24, for the first time since 1938, for the St. Matthew's 

Day service. They marched to the Mansion House for the traditional reception by the Lord Mayor 

(Sir Frank Alexander). The service was held at St. Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn Viaduct, as Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, the usual venue, was bombed in 1940. 


PART OF THE PROPOSED NEW NATIONAL FOREST PARK: THE HEAD OF ESKDALE, 
SHOWING BOW FELL (LEFT CENTRE) AND HARDKNOTT PASS (RIGHT). 


The Forestry Commission, through its National Forest Park Committee, has proposed that 7275 acres 
(or over 10 square miles) of some of the finest scenery in the Lake District shall be utilised as 
a National Forest Park. The area includes slopes of Bow Fell, Pike o' Bilisco, Crinkle Crags, the 
Hardknott Road and Wrynose Pass, and the Roman camp and Roman road in that neighbourhood. 
The land has been previously used for sheep farming and will continue to be so. In some parts, 
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AND COUNTRY: TOPICAL SCENES AND 


Westminster School, 


or whether this familiar dress will ever be resumed, 
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NEWS 


OLD ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE FREEDOM OF ALDERSHOT CONFERRED ON THE CANADIAN ARMY: TOWNSFOLK 


AND TROOPS THRONGING THE STREETS OF THE TOWN. 


On September 26 Aldershot conferred the freedom of the ey ~ on the Canadian Army oversea. This 

is the varst time that any British community has conferred its freedom on an — visiting army. The 

parade of 1000 Canadian troops 7. = detachment of Canadian Women’s Army was witnessed by 

about 16,000 civilians and troops those present were the Mayor of Kaas ot and members of 
the Town Council and Licut. fou P. J. Montague and other dian officers of high rank. 


THEIR TRADITIONAL DRESS ABANDONED: WESTMINSTER SCHOOL BOYS, NOW ONCE MORE 


IN LONDON, CROWDING ROUND A NOTICE-BOARD. 


which throughout the war has been evacuated to Bromyard, near Worcester, 
reopened again in London on September 26. As can be seen in our photograph, the boys are no oe 
wearing the traditional dress of tail-coats and top-hats, so familiar to Londoners before the war. When 

in these days of coupons and shortages, it is as yet 
impossible to say. 


THE ROMAN CAMP, WITH HARDKNOTT PASS, IN ESKDALE: PART OF THE NATIONAL 
FOREST PARK PROJECTED IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


there will be afforestation to “give the greatest possible natural @ffect consistent with good 
forestry,” as the Committee's report states, and there is every intention of preserving the sylvan 
element in the landscape, using broad-leaved trees on suitable ground. With regard to the Roman 
Camp, the Committee recommend a re-examination, together with any necessary re-excavations; and 
also that the Roman road be fully surveyed in order that it may be the better preserved 


however, 
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THE DESIGN OF ANCIENT 
ARMOUR REFLECTED IN 
THE ARMOUR OF TO-DAY. 


(Reproductions by Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


Continued.) 
The same factors of design—thickness, resistance, and angle of 
impact—were employed in the modern counterpart of Genouilhac’s 
helmet and colletin, the airman’s helmet M5 and armour neck 
TS9E1, which provide maximum protection with freedom of 
movement. A similarly interesting comparison is seen in the 
design of armour produced for the body protection of combat 
airmen, the latest standardised form of which, the armour vest 
M6, is illustrated (bottom, right) next to a photograph of a 
brigandine dating from about 1400. The brigandine is built of 
fifty-three overlapping plates of iron, varying in size from 5 in. by 
3} in. to 7 in. by 3 in., originally tinned on both sides and riveted 
to a double thickness of coarse canvas, with openings for neck and 
arms. The armour vest M6 is similarly built of overlapping plates, 
but in this instance of special. heat-treated aluminium alloy with 
nylon backing. Also, the curved surfaces of the plates, which 
ensure a glancing impact, enable much thinner plate to be used. 
Here is involved the age-old problem of combining lightness of 
(Continued on right. 
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\) A HELMET AND COLLETIN DESIGNED A MODERN COMBAT AIRMAN’S ( 
{ BY GALIOT DE GENOUILHAC, DATED  } eames weve toges AND THE 
\, 1527, COMPARED WITH. . . ' STANDARDISED HELMET M5. 4 
{ N 
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7 ;@ Continued.) 
ROM the very earliest times man } weight with. impenetrability Weight 
‘ , ; } remains as poten facto 
This has provided himself with armour remains ) t a factor as it was 
The against the blows of his enemy. Even in the seventeenth century, when foot 
i by the Stone’ Age man had an armour built soldiers rebelled and threw away their 
s of armour, which had become much heavier 


of numerous layers of furry hides to 
dissipate the force of a blow. It was— 
E as it still is—the progress of offensive 


as firearms improved. To-day, with 
light, tough alloys and other scientific 
discoveries available, designers are able 
to produce protective armour which, 
conversely, becomes lighter and lighter 
as its efficiency improves. An example 
is the MS helmet, already described, and 
which weighs only 2 Ibs. 12 oz. The 
small space occupied by modern armour 
is aptly illustrated in the central photo- 
graph, which shows a waist gunner in 
action in the constricted fuselage of a 
heavy bomber, wearing a complete pro- 
tective outfit of modern armour. But 
it is only in the details of material, 
weight, and bulk that modern armour 
differs from that of olden times: the 
designs of to-day are basically the same 
as those of the ancient craftsmen. One 
other interesting facet of the debt owed 
by modern armourers to their forbears 
is that in making to-day’s models on 
which are based the machine dies for 
quantity production, they use the same 
tools as have been used for hundreds of 
years. The model of the helmet worn 
by the combat airman of 1945 was 
beaten out with the same shape of 
hammer and anvil as were used for 
making the helmets worn by caparisoned 
knights of the early ages 


weapons which called for defensive 
armour of more efficient type, and thus 
it was that through the ages leather 
slowly gave place to iron, and iron to 
the more modern light alloys. But 
though materials have changed, there 
seems to have been a certain continuity 
of design. In the First World War, for 
instance, the New York Metropolitan 
Museum's then Curator of Arms and 
Armour, Bashford Dean, was granted a 
leave of absence and commissioned a 
major in the Ordnance Department to 
supervise the production of an improved 
design of infantry helmet, based on 
historic types available for study in the 
Museum. A modification of the design 
then decided on was produced during 
the Second World War for the Air 
Forces, and reached the definitive form 
of the M5 type seen in the photograph } 
at top, right. The relation of this design }{ 
and its accompanying colletin to the 
Genouilhac helmet and colletin (top, 
left) are obvious. Galiot de Genouilhac 
(1465-1546) was Master of Artillery to 
Louis XII. and Francis I., and his 
armour designs are recognised as among 
the most efficient in the history of the 
craft. The world is apt to think of 
streamlining as a twentieth-century art, 
but a quite superficial examination of 
the sixteenth-century Genouilhac helmet 
reveals its splendid streamlining—every 
surface is curved functionally to deflect 
arrow, lance, or sword, and the base is 
grooved so that it could readily be 
turned about the colletin, enabling the . 
wearer to move his head swiftly in spite A WAIST GUNNER IN ACTION IN A HEAVY BOMBER, 
of its complete enclosure and protection. WEARING A HELMET AND FLAK SUIT TYPICAL OF 
(Comtanss ators, > ARMOUR DESIGNED FOR A CONFINED SPACE. 





(For the photographs reproduced om this page, 

and the comparative jacts concerning ancient and 

modern armour, we are indebted to the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art, New York, in whose current 

Bulletin” appears an article om the subject 

by Stephen V. Grancsay, its Curator of Arms 
and Armour.) 
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ayy in New York City, she volunteered in 1941 as a surgeon and was commissioned in the 
R.A.M.C. as an orthopaedic specialist. She has seen active service in North Africa and Italy, and 
was awarded the M.B.E. for valuable services rendered in Cassino. 
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JUNIOR COMMANDER PENELOPE OTTO, M.B.E., A FAMOUS MEMBER OF THE A.T.S. 


Junior Commander Otto, a oy member of the A.T.S., was first with the Forces in France 
and then served in North Africa ing present with the Eighth Army from the Battle of El Alamein 
to the end of the campaign in Italy. 


Mr. Morse-Brown's portraits are of four outstanding women in various war activities. 
Major Barbara B. Stimson, born in New York City, answered an appeal for American 
help in 1941, volunteering as surgeon in the British Army after Pearl Harbour. She 
served in North Africa in command of No, 16 Orthopedic Unit, and in Italy handled 
serious fracture cases in Angio, Cassino and the Gothic Line. Lady Tedder drove 
an ambulance for the London Auxiliary Service during the blitz, served in North Africa 


Portrait Studies by S. 





Morse-Brown, serving with the British Forces im Italy. 


LADY TEDDER, A WELL-KNOWN W.A.A.F., WIFE OF SIR ARTHUR TEDDER. 


Lady Tedder, who married Sir Arthur Tedder, promoted Marshal of the R. a F. on September 11, as his 
second wife, on October 26, 1943, was Pas Flight Officer Marie Black, W.A.A.F. She is the moving 
spirit behind the R.A.F. Malcolm Clubs, first established in North Africa. 
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FOR HER PRO-BRITISH SYMPATHIES. 
a Roman by birth, whose pro-British attitude led to imprisonment by the 


SIGNORINA ANNA LELLI, OF ROME, WHO SUFFERED 


Signorina Lelli, 
Germans, served subsequently as a ide and lecturer to the British Army education authorities 


in Rome. She is the founder of a women's movement to improve international relations. 


with the W.A.A.F.s, and has been the moving spirit behind the R.A.F. Malcolm Clubs, 
which she first established in North Africa, then in Italy, Normandy and Germany, to 
promote the welfare of all members of the R.A.F.—-—-Junior Commander Penelope Otto 
has seen prolonged war service from El Alamein to the Alps. Signorina Lelli, out- 
spokenly pro-British, was imprisoned by the Germans for six months, and her educational 
work with the British Army has been invaluable. 

(Copyright Reserved.) 
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A NORWEGIAN HEROINE AND HER PERILOUS WARTIME SERVICE. 


From a Drawinc sy Lieut. (Sp.) StepHen Bone, R.N.V.R. 
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A DRAWING OF FROKEN EVA CHRISTIANSEN, WHO RISKED HER LIFE DAILY IN OSLO BY PUBLISHING A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
IN A BUILDING OCCUPIED BY GERMANS. 





The story of Fréken Eva Christiansen is the record of another brave woman, of a large building near Oslo docks, part of which was actually occupied as a 
one of so many who risked life and everything by working underground during German seamen's home, but the cellar was used as a paint store by a nearby 
the German occupation of her country, Norway. Fully realising the risk, she, factory. Neither the Germans nor the factory officials discovered the girls’ 
with two other young women, edited and produced on a duplicating machine a activities. This drawing was made by Lieut. Bone inside the actual cupboard 
weekly newspaper called “ Freedom and Peace,"’ originally in a private house where the newspaper was produced, and where there was only just room for 


and, when this became too dangerous, in a dark, airless cupboard in the cellar the sitter, the machine and the artist 
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O the Thames the 
No need to watch 

and they appear in such numbers as to be 
belongs to a larger and more robust bird, 
mendicants are the black-headed gulls, 


gulls, the most 
for them as for rarer visitors. 


more 


to examine Heligoland and Holland and even Portugal. 
About a third of the numbers come South, and there are 
winterers that arrive from Finland, Sweden, Prussia and 
Holland to renew a fraternisation to which there is no bar. 

Something of that kind happens with the starlings. Migration 
is in the starling’s blood. It migrates about the compass, and 
the tide of its migration sweeps round the world without pause. 
To any one country the tide comes like the ocean tide in 
successive waves, each wave spreading a little farther, and so 
adding to the appearance of invasion that of dispersal and, 
when at ast receding, leaving some contented individuals behind. 
Our native starlings move back and forth, coming to winter 
in London after (or while) gathering in the harvest of the fields. 
In autumn they are reinforced by hordes from Northern and 
Central Europe, coming to find in England the storehouse 
where lease and lend is of sure continuance, though none knows 
with certainty why they hold this fond belief. This year an old 
superstition has cropped up to discredit the foreign starling— 
namely, that it brings with it and spreads the poison of foot- 
and-mouth disease. This is an aspersion without a shred of 
evidence to support it. The pathologists alone know anything 
about the virus of foot-and-mouth disease and know also how 
little they know, beyond its dimensions, which are measured in 
millionths of an inch. If they have examined the suggestion 
that it might be carried by astarling, it has been only to dismiss it. 

No such fable attaches to the travels of the woodcock, which 
provide, none the less, problems in migration still as far from 
being fully accounted for. Every autumn large numbers come 
to us from Northern Europe, and commonly reach us in three 
waves, the first in mid-October, the second at the end of the 
month, and the third about the time of the full moon in 
November. ‘They come generally with an east wind. But 
besides these autumn immigrants which leave us in the spring, 
there are woodcock which every year nest with us. These 
form the main problem, and we have to turn to Mr. Eric 
Parker for its clearest scrutiny. How and where are they 
distributed, and how do they distribute themselves? The 
nesting woodcock is not a rarity. Notes made 
by scrupulous and exact observers over a whole 
century, in which it can hardly be supposed that 
any but exceptional occurrences can lead birds to 
change their regular habits, confirm the belief that 
in Scotland, as in Sussex, there have been active 
colonies of nesting woodcocks. The Scottish ones 
bred in Moray emigrated about the beginning of 
September ; at any rate, they dispersed and after- 
wards were not to be found, though some were 
still about in June and July 

In the South of England, a Sussex observer 
noted, in 1929, a century later than when these 
observations were first made, that though many 
nests of the woodcock remained, no birds remained 
after June, though they came back in January 
and February to take up their nesting again. In 
the North of England, Lord Percy’s precise 
enquiries in Northumberland confirmed the exis- 
tence of nestlings during much of the year, though 
some of the birds he ringed were recovered in 
Scotland, Cornwall, Normandy and Ireland. Some 
further light might be expected from Ireland where, 
as readers of the ‘“* Reminiscences of an Irish R.M.” 
are aware, woodcock are thick in the oak woods 
after the October immigration ; and where, accord- 
ing to a speech made in the Dail in 1929, they are 
present also in August. It is all rather confusing, 
and Mr. Eric Parker sums up our ignorance of 
what happens in England by saying that all we 
know is that a large number, after nesting somewhere abroad, 
come in the late autumn, stay through the winter and leave 
in the spring; and that a small number nest in the spring, 
leave in early autumn, spend the winter we know not where, 
and apparently return to the oak woods to nest in the spring 
again. 

More straightforward are the coming and going of the 
bittern, that odd giraffe-necked bird, still so seldom seen 
among the reeds except by the patient photographer. It parts 
the reeds with its toes, but those who know how to wait may 
mark at dusk its slow, owl-like flight. It arrives from 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Russia, and formerly nested in 
South Scotland. The reduction of the fens correspondingly 
reduced its arrivals for nesting, but now it has again been 
noted over a wide area of Norfolk and Suffolk and the 
Cambridgeshire fens, as well as in Wales. If it is hard to 
see, because of a plumage of golden brown barred with black, 
which blends so protectively with its haunts, it is more than 
easy to hear. It booms, It begins with short coughs and 
grunts, as if taking breath to release a boom that can be heard 
a mile away and is repeated at all hours, day and night. 
According to Ingram and Salmon, two Welsh observers, the 
note is named in Wales ‘* Bump-y-gors,” literally, “ bump of 
soft “ 


a few 


the marsh."" The female releases only a wumph " in 
reply. Our own last note on the bittern is that they announce 
the close of the nesting season with aerial acrobatics in 
May and June. They have increased in England during 
the war years. 


than a mention those other winter 
visitors from Scandinavia, the redwings and the fieldfares, 
kinsmen of our thrushes, we may take the short-eared owl 
as a regular autumn immigrant and a resident as well. It is 
most un-owl-like in its habits, a lover of open spaces, dunes 
and marshes—and turnip fields! Tawny to palish buff, 
streaked with brown, it gets its name from barely 
is not arboreal, its nest a mere scrape ; 
with an occasional somersault. 


Leaving with no more 


itself at any interloper who discovers them. 


assured of winter visitors, 
They have not come from afar 
called the common gull, a name which properly 
like the herring gull. 
the tireless scavengers of the river banks. 
migrations are mostly confined to England and Wales, though some go to Ireland, and 


THE 


THE 


A WOODCOCK RETURNING TO 
A BIRD, 


TH 


A 


OwL., 


discernible tufts on 
its flight, when hunting, close to the ground, varied 
A fierce hunter, it has been known to kill a black-headed 
gull, but its wildest passions are aroused in defence of its young, unhesitatingly launching 


a 
THE COMING OF THE WINTERING BIRDS. 





are coming back’ 


These persistent 
Their that conference ; 


future of mankind. 








ON ITS NEST, SWALLOWING AN _ EEL. 
NOTE OF THE MALE CAN BE HEARD A 
MILE AWAY. 


BITTERN, 
BOOMING 





ITS NEST. 
E PROBLEMS OF WHOSE MIGRATION ARE STILL 


SHORT-EARED 


oF 
IMMIGRANT TO THIS COUNTRY AND 
ALSO A_ RESIDENT. 


Photographs by Eric J. Hosking, F.R.P.S. 


FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH THE 


AN AUTUMN 


its ears. It 


so; yet the book 
failure. 


S. Grew. 


A FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF 
UNSOLVED. 


or Anvit,” by Evelyn Anderson (Gollancz ; 
account of the German working-class movement from 1875 to the present day. 
is that only from this angle can salvation be expected, 
itself, 
It is as though we were asked to lean upon a broken reed.—W. R. CALverrt. 





THE FREEDOMS OF THE FUTURE. 


ECAUSE we were busy fighting for our physical and spiritual freedoms, little heed 
was paid to the conference of the International P.E.N. 
commemorate the tercentenary of the publication of Milton’s 
There is all the more reason, therefore, to welcome a symposium of the paper 
for the theme was the place of spiritual and economic values in the 
And while we find a diversity of views expressed, 


Club held in London to 
Areopagitica ’’ last year. 
S given at 


“ 


we also find 
unanimous insistence on the paramount need for that one 
freedom without which all other freedoms are lost. ‘“‘ FreEpom 
oF Expression,” edited by Hermon Ould (Hutchinson ; 16s.), 
has no fewer than thirty-two contributors, ranging from 
Herbert Agar to Hsiao Ch’ien, from the Dean of St. Paul’s 
to J. B. S. Haldane, from Harold Laski to Salvador de 
Madariaga. Taken as a whole they constitute a workable 
cross-section of our intellectuals, and ‘as such their views, 
diverse, conflicting, combative though they be, demand 
thoughtful reading and careful study. Even to attempt an 
analysis is an unsatisfactory proceeding, but Father Martin 
D’Arcy’s views on freedom itself are quotable. ‘‘ Freedom,” he 
says, “is a painful gift; it is a kind of crucible in which our 
personality is developed. It is so painful, in fact, that like 
many invalids we try every other remedy except the right one, 
which is self-mastery.”” In this symposium is good food for 
the thinker. 

Dr. C. E. M. Joad was one of the speakers, and it is interest- 
ing to learn that he believes the greatest menace of our time is 
the national State. It is no less interesting to read in his new 
book, ‘““ ABout Epucation ” (Faber; 7s. 6d.), his belief that 
it is easier to secure a radical improvement of the educational 
system in a capitalist State than first to get Socialism, and 
then, as part of Socialism, to put education first. He covers 
the whole field in characteristic style from the beginnings of 
compulsory education in 1870 to Red Brick Universities and 
the Butler Act. He has something interesting to say about 
Village Colleges, which he regards as a model for the education 
of adults in rural areas, and he hopes to see a Labour University. 

His book should be read in conjunction with ‘“* Epucation : 
To-pay AND To-mMorROw ” (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.), edited 
and introduced by Mr. R. W. Moore, Headmaster of. Harrow, 
with contributions by twelve authoritative men and women, 
including the High Mistress of St. Paul’s Girls’ School, the 
Headmaster of Rugby, the Principal of the Borough Road 
College, the President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, the 
Secretary of the Central Council for School Broadcasting, and 
the Principal of Pitman’s College—again a useful 
cross-section. Says the editor in his introduction : 
** We are concerned that secondary schools, now 
that secondary education is to be universal, should 
be as ample and elastic in their provision for the 
child’s needs as we can make them; that the 
primary schools shall no longer be the Cinderella 
of the system ; that the period of formal education 
shall be supplemented fore and aft by more and 
better nursery schools and better adult education ; 

. that we may labour to mitigate present 
inequalities by associating the independent schools, 
for example, more directly with the statutory 
system ; that the right men and women shall be 
recruited. ...”’ Into this pattern most of the 
contributions fall, with the emphasis on organisation 
rather than on method or content. 

To leap-frog through a book is at best an 
unsatisfactory mode of literary progression. 
Occasionally it may be necessary, and Christopher 
Buckley says it may apply to his description of 
the military operations in the Italian peninsula 
from the original landing in Sicily to the entry 
into Rome. ‘“ Roap to Rome” (Hodder and 
Stoughton; 12s. 6d.) aims at being a serious 
military narrative while at the same time containing 
much of Mr. Buckley’s personal reactions and of 
that ‘“‘ human interest ” which all war correspondents 
must of necessity recount for the edification of 
their public. As he was one of the four corre- 
spondents who made their way through unreconnoitred country 
ahead of the Eighth Army to join up with the Fifth Army, and 
as he tells of those dramatic fights at Salerno and Cassino, 
among others, one non-military reader at least did not find much 
occasion for leap-frogging. From the opening description of the 
scene as the troops gathered for the landing on Sicily, the atten- 
tion is held by graphic touches of men and incidents. The 
Sicilian landing was easy in the extreme, in striking contrast to 
what is to follow at Salerno, Ortona, Cassino. Mr. Buckley is a 
sound guide and an informative commentator as he carries us 
along the grim and bloody road to the Eternal City, the freeing 
of which was the real end of the long Mediterranean war. 

The road to Rome was the road to liberty. Jean Brilhac’s 
“Tue Roap to Liserty” (Peter Davis; tos. 6d.) tells of 
totally different adventure. Some four years ago a paragraph 
appeared which read: “ The arrival in London is announced 
of a group of French officers and men who have escaped, via 
Russia, from prisoner-of-war camps in Germany.”’ Behind that 
plain statement lay the adventurous exploits of 186 men who had 
been captured or transported to Germany, there to serve as 
slaves of the Herrenvolk. The book, however, is more than a 
record of prison life and escape; it is a revelation of the 
mentality of the men and of the people who sought to exploit 
them. Much of all they went through is summed up in one 
graphic phrase: ‘* We know the price of freedom too well to 
tolerate the slightest hypocrisy in a democracy.” 

Jean Brilhac has little faith in the German as a disciple of 
freedom. This is important, for there is an almost frenetic 
desire on the part of people holding left-wing views to impress 
upon the British public the conviction that a large body of 
opinion exists in Germany which is, and always has been, 
anti-Hitler, and ,that if the reins of power were placed in these 
hands by the United Nations, all would be well for the peace 
of the world and the freedom of the future. In “ Hammer 
6s.), we are given yet another full and detailed 
The idea 
It would be delightful to think 
like all its predecessors, constitutes a record of failure upon 
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The new | The new | 
HUMBERS | HILLMAN | 
HAWK | MINX | 
-p. 10 h.p. 
SNIPE | 
8 h.p. | The new | 
SUPER SNIPE | SUNBEAM 
27 hp. ALBOTS 
PULLMAN a 0 For over half a century 
27 h.p. | The 2-litre (14 h.p.) STATE ERPRESS 555 
To be available against M.O.W.T. Licence. have maintained their 
Ask your local dealer for details. . 
nga ey reputation as the best 
Humber Ltd., and the Hillman Motor Car Co. Ltd., Coventry, 
Sunbeam - Talbot Ltd., Barlby Road, London, W.10 cigarettes in the world 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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QUEEN NOFRETETE 
by an artist of the Armarna Period 





SERVICE AGAIN 
AVAILABLE! . . 


Gallantly your faithful 
Hoover has beaten, swept 
and cleaned for you through 
all these war years. Now, give 
it its just reward .... 
SERVICE! Fill in the 
coupon now and post to us; 
our representative will call. 
(Write clearly, in block 
letters, please.) 

Meanwhile, as new Hoover 
Cleaners become available, they 
will be allocated to dealers 
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| (Berlin Museum) 







immediately and sold at PRE- 
WAR prices (plus Purchase 


HIGHLANDQUEEN “|” 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY | 









P HOOVER LTD. (A200), 

by u PERIVALE, GREENFORD, 
To those who look upon her likeness to-day, she MIDDLESEX 
represents a tradition of regal nobility handed down 
from an age long past. So with Highland Queen 
“ Grand Liqueur," the skill and patience of past genera- NAME............ 
tions has handed down to us the subtle blend of flavours 


My Hoover needs Service! 





ADDRESS ...... 
that distinguishes this royal whisky. 
MACDONALD & MUIRLTD oft. 
Distillers 
SCOTLAND Telephone 
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Biscuit & Vita-Weat 
Crispbread Manufacturers 


EstB. 1742 


WHITBREAD 


MR. PEEK 
‘When zoning goes 
our plans extend’... 












& Co. Lip. 
& 
‘From John o’ Groat’s Brewer. Ss 


down to Land’s End.’ 


of ale and stout for 
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PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 














Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 























THE GREATEST ECONOMY with CONTINUOUS COMFORT 








i am a fuel saver 














SAVE FUEL—this and every winter—with 
an ESSE, either closed type (burns anthracite, 
coke or other smokeless fuel) or, open/closed 
style, using ordinary coal or any solid fuel. 


continuous burning CCL 


PATENT STOVES 


No. 2 ESSE-DURA. Open/closed fire. 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD., sonnverince - scotLann 


Established 1854 
London: I! Ludgate Circus, E.C.4; 46 Davies Street, W.! 
na Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow 


STILL HARD TO GET ae 
BECAUSE IT’S The Make Wri ght’s 
Big Name the ‘rule’ for the 


STILL THE BEST 
Toilet and Nursery. 
in Lighting Kind to i igh 


tenderest skin. 
WRIGHTS 


emevise «s+ + B/+ Plus Purchase Tax $d. The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. COAL TAR 
NYLON. haart 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 SOAP 
3 : : _ ‘ : bs 
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Made and guaranteed by JOMNSON & JOHNSON ee ee ey 
(Gt. Britain) Limited, Slough & Gargrave r.17 — a 
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For centuries well-travelled men of other nations have come to 
London for a special purpose—* to visit their London Tailor’ 

For centuries “real English clothes ’’ have meant to men every- 
where ‘‘the best”. If Simpsons through the last three generations 
have contributed to this reputation, they will do so still more 


in the bright days ahead. 
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HANDSPUN HARRIS TWEED 


matchless texture 








UNA, 


Susy 


The distinctive appearance, 
= and variety of design and colour of Harris Tweed 
continues to find favour with all who appreciate 
the word HANDSPUN stamped 


cloth is an assurance that it is 


clothes, and 


mark on the 


“character” in 


the trade 


above 


indeed Harris Tweed hand spun and hand woven at the homes 
Outer Hebrides. 


of the Islanders of the 


HARRIS TWEED 





See the trade 
mark on the cloth. 
See the label on 
the garment. 





HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C.2 
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he Rover factories are now 

being reinstated for car 
production, and deliveries to 
authorised buyers will begin in 
the Autumn. 
The new cars will be similar in 
general design to the pre-war Rover 
modeis .. . with the addition of 
further detail refinements in the 
Rover tradition of quality. 
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THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY, and DEVONSHIRB HOUSE, LONDON 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES- DRESS Goons 
_SHIRTINGS - FURNISHINGS er 
\e 


f UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 
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How to hold 


the camera still 
—and why 











Half the secret of sharp 
snaps is a steady cam- 





era. Learn to click the 
shutter with a _ slow, 
gentle movement of 
finger or thumb alone, 
and the rest of the hand 
and wrist quite still. 
It’s best to stand with 
feet a little apart, cam- 
era held in both hands, 
and elbows tucked 
firmly against your 
sides—not away from 
the body as in the 
diagram. Steady the 
camera further against your body and hold your 
breath while you click. By the way—for exposures 
longer than 1/25th sec. always use a tripod, or stand 











iy 
the camera on something really firm. 224 


After duty — wn 2 KODAK FILM 








15 MINUTES’ PLEASURE AND SATISFACTION fe it te Mad mails, 0 Danie wails 
WITH ACHURCHMAN’S No! | day 12, the most of it 


CHURCHMAN’S No. | CIGARETTES, 10 for 1/3, 20 for 2/6 ee ee ee ae eS 


fssued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and !reland), Ltd C. 3618 
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%& Look at the quagmire under those 
wheels! Here’s another job that calls 
for outstanding tractive efficiency. 
That’s why they use Firestone 


Ground Grip tyres. 





they use 


Firest 
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